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From the introductory chapter we understand that 
the term animal-venom is taken in its widest sense, to 
include not only tangible secretions, like snake-venoms, 
which are elaborated and discharged, with intent to do 
hurt, by special apparatus, but also toxins like those 
attributed to pathogenic Protozoa, of which the exist¬ 
ence is inferred rather than conclusively demonstrated. 
In this broad outlook the obvious function of an animal- 
venom as a gross means of defence or attack, becomes 
a very special and striking development of a general 
cellular disposition to defence or retaliation; and 
from this point of view the manufacture of toxin is 
to be seen as a primitive function of wide prevalence 
in the animal kingdom, and the manifestly venomous 
animals in each zoological group are to be regarded as a 
sort of powerful or privileged caste. To the cynic it 
may perhaps be some consolation to reflect that in 
Nature’s livery we are all more or less toxic—that one 
touch of toxin makes the whole world kin. 

This theory of a general prevalence of animal toxins 
and of their function, like other secretions, in influencing 
the nutrition of the individual, the influence in this 
case being to stimulate cellular resistance and ultimately 
to provoke natural immunity to poisons in general, is 
elaborated in a final chapter on the functions and uses 
of venoms, where also there are some interesting 
remarks on the therapeutic employment of animal- 
venoms in ancient and modem times, and some justifi¬ 
able anticipations that snake-venoms may find a 
further place in the scheme of rational therapeutics. 
The part played by their venom in the digestive 
processes of snakes appears to be disregarded. 

Outside these most interesting initial and final 
chapters are to be found about 1500 pages of considered 
facts set down in zoological and historical perspective, 
the general tone being academic, though accidents due 
to venoms and their treatment are not disregarded. 
Each zoological group is treated separately, in the 
anatomical details of the specific venom apparatus, in 
the physiological properties and pathological effects of 
the specific venoms, in historical and bibliographical 
particulars, and also as much as possible from the point 
of view and bearings of natural and acquired immunity. 
There is perhaps rather too much admixture of pure 
zoology of a kind that can scarcely be countenanced as 
relevant, e.g. the 116 pages given to taxonomy and 
distribution of snakes, over and above 125 pages 
devoted to pertinent anatomical description, is perhaps 
an extreme example of this superfluity. 

As might be expected, the chapters on venomous 
reptiles and amphibia are the strongest, and those on 
groups, such as parasitic worms, in which the sources 
of the toxins are to some extent a matter of speculation, 
are the weakest. Naturally also in the chapters on 
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the invertebrate groups, those on scorpions and certain 
Hymenoptera contain the most original matter. Con¬ 
siderable space is allotted to spiders and the effects of 
their venom—enough to correct any lingering in¬ 
credulity as to the serious possibilities of spider bite. 
Ticks, however, are dismissed in 18 lines, and Annelida 
and parasitic Crustacea are not noticed at all. Fishes 
are dealt with very fully in three categories, according 
as they are venomous in spine or tooth, or persistently 
or periodically toxic as food, or possess notably toxic 
blood. The amphibia, on the venoms of which Mme. 
Phisalix is a particular authority, are very thoroughly 
considered. In dealing with the venomous lizard, 
Heloderma, the author also draws freely on her own 
researches in the laboratory, as w r ell as from vivid 
personal experience of the effects of its bite. Venomous 
snakes occupy more than two-fifths of the entire 
treatise ; among them are included not only the vipers 
and sea-snakes and elapine and opisthoglyph colubrids, 
but also a number of aglyph colubrids, Boiidte, Ilysiidse, 
Uropeltidse, and Amblycephalidse, which possess a 
poison gland, though they are destitute of grooved 
fangs for injecting the secretion. The text is illustrated 
throughout by figures, and there are some coloured 
plates that reach perfection. 

Of the book as a whole it is not enough to say that 
it represents a perfectly amazing amount of devoted 
labour in a fascinating field, or that it is the most 
complete and comprehensive treatise in existence on 
the subject of venomous anirnals. It is something 
more than this ; and from the touching circumstances 
of its inception and the motives that helped to sustain 
its progress, as recorded in the preface by Laveran, 
one may be permitted to think that its accomplishment 
might, without, in this case, any taint of vanity, have 
finished with the proud conclusion Exegi monumentum. 

A. A. 


Crime and Remedial Punishment. 

Penal Discipline. By Mary Gordon. Pp. xiii + 238. 

(London : G. Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New York : 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 1922.) 7 s. 6 d. net. 

RIME and criminals are subjects in which most 
of us are interested to a greater or less degree. 
The causes of crime, the development of an accidental 
into a confirmed criminal, and his treatment and mode 
of life in prison are things we like to read about, and 
some of us ponder over them. How far ameliorated 
conditions improve, or to what extent harder conditions 
deter, the prisoner are questions frequently discussed 
by sociologists and by the general public. Much has 
been written by theorists and idealists ; others with 
practical experience as officials or prisoners have given 
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their views, frequently at considerable length, and all 
sorts of reasons and theories as to the classification, 
reformation, segregation, and even extinction of 
offenders have been promulgated. 

It is now generally accepted that there is no so-called 
“ criminal diathesis,” no specially fore - ordained, 
criminally disposed individuality. The theory of crime 
as a form of conduct, so ably argued by the late Dr. 
Mercier, is generally accepted. We are all potential 
criminals, some more some less, and our tendencies to 
different forms of law-breaking are of different potenti¬ 
alities. According to our mental constitutions, physical 
circumstances, environmental temptations, and emo¬ 
tional control, are our powers of resistance to deviation 
from the normal, in our domestic and civil life. Society 
in self-defence has laid down a code of conduct for us 
founded on custom, morality, and religion, this code 
being designated as the “ law'.” It is enforced by 
what are called punishments, and according to the 
gravity of the offence against these laws, these punish¬ 
ments vary, from a small monetary fine through varying 
terms of seclusion in state institutions, up to the 
extreme penalty, the death sentence. It is in these 
institutions—prisons—that deterrent and reformative 
influences are brought to bear on the offender—penal 
discipline—with the object of preventing further offences 
by him or her against the law. 

It is to the question of penal discipline that Dr. 
Gordon applies herself in the work under notice. Her 
experience as Lady Inspector of Prisons for a period of 
thirteen years has enabled her to form her own opinion 
on the matter, and, although her knowledge is solely 
that of the female offender, yet in her generalisations 
she has no hesitation in including the other sex. The 
book is well written and interesting to read, and it 
gives pen-pictures of several types of female, well known 
to any one who has come in personal contact with 
offenders of this sex. She discusses with ready pen 
and fluent language, inebriety, prostitution, venereal 
disease, tattooing, and the physical and mental char¬ 
acteristics of various offenders. The different penal 
institutions, local and convict prisons, and preventive 
detention and Borstal institutions are all described, 
and are all, without exception, condemned. She has 
no good thing to say for any of them. They must all 
be “ scrapped.” They are not deterrent, and they 
do not reform. The reforms which have gradually 
been taking place during the past forty years and are 
still being effected in our prison treatment and discipline 
appear to her useless and unavailing. Those who have 
watched these reforms and seen their benefits in the 
course of their daily life during that period may hold 
different opinions as to their effect, but Dr. Gordon will 
have none of it. 
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Dr. Gordon’s remedial and substitutional measures 
do not appear so definite as is her condemnation of the 
present prison system. Teaching of trades and agri¬ 
cultural and horticultural employment, which she 
recommends, are now' in vogue in convict prisons, 
Borstal and preventive institutions, and in several of 
the larger local prisons. It will take some time to 
educate the British public sufficiently to allow prisoners 
to conduct their private business from their place of 
detention. If so, we may find some of our erring 
financiers w'ho are now' in seclusion using Wormw'ood 
Scrubbs or Parkhurst as business addresses from w'hich 
to launch their schemes. The violent British convict 
will,w'e fear,not be aw'ed into quietude by cells of match¬ 
board lining, nor will the absence of lock and key and 
brick and mortar W'alls be so effective in detaining him 
as our author appears to think ; nor will the permission 
to have his own medical attendant brought daily to 
his sick-bed be probably so beneficial to him as to 
change his whole mental, moral, and physical nature. 
Psycho-analysis may or may not become a beneficial 
instrument in this respect. Many of her schemes 
may be regarded as impracticable and Utopian, 
but on one point Dr. Gordon lays marked emphasis, 
and here we are wholly with her. Heretofore the 
practice has been to try the prisoner for the offence 
and to make the punishment fit the crime. The 
punishment, on the other hand, should fit the criminal. 
Law's are based on the assumption that the breakers of 
them are all equally responsible, if sane. If not sane 
there are other ways of dealing with them. But apart 
from insanity the degree of responsibility in different 
persons cannot be considered equal by any one who 
has had the care and observation of the inmates of 
prisons. Their mental outfit is of varying quality, 
and their fitness to carry out the duties of ordinary 
citizens, though theoretically in the eye of the law' the 
same, is found practically in many cases to be quite 
different. That the retaliatory idea of punishment, 
lex talionis , (though generally supposed to be a relic of 
barbarism) has not yet been buried was clearly demon¬ 
strated in a recent case where Press and public joined 
in an outcry against the Home Secretary. 

The personal equation and mental equipment of 
individual offenders is a point which should, in the 
future, be more clearly defined and inquired into before 
sentence, and this especially in the case of the young 
offender. The Mental Deficiency Act (1913) made it 
possible when congenital causes were demonstrable to 
send these cases to suitable institutions, but there are 
many now in prison who are clear cases for permanent 
detention, though the defect is not clearly traceable 
to congenitalism, and therefore they cannot be certified 
under this Act. 

Y I 
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That the present system of prison administration 
has elasticity and progressiveness is shown by the 
policy towards these offenders at Birmingham and 
other centres, where special arrangements have 
been made for the observation and examination of 
any prisoner whose mental capacity seems im¬ 
paired, by trained and efficient medical men. Here, 
after a period of detention on remand, where the 
offender is carefully observed, his previous history 
ascertained, and his psychology investigated, on the 
report or evidence of the medical observer, sympathetic 
justices dispose of the case in a manner which is most 
suitable to the circumstances of the individual, and 
not on the old stereotyped method of sentence following 
crime. In regard to Borstal institutions also, which at 
one time held out so much promise, the study of the 
individual offender is all-essential, and, though this is 
now done by the officials responsible, it is a matter of 
great doubt whether it can be carried out at all efficiently 
in a place where some 400 or 500 youthful offenders are 
congregated. 

Dr. Gordon’s book generally is well worthy of perusal, 
although we cannot accept all her conclusions or 
remedial methods on the subject of crime and criminals. 


Our Bookshelf. 

(1) Microbiology. Edited by Prof. C. E. Marshall. 

Third edition revised and enlarged. Pp. xxviii + 
1043 +1 plate. (London: J. and A. Churchill, 
1921.) 21s. net. 

(2) Laboratory Manual in General Microbiology. 
Prepared by the Laboratory of Bacteriology and 
Hygiene, Michigan Agricultural College. Second 
edition. Pp. xxii +472 + 1 chart. (New York: 
J. Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London : Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1921,) §is. net. 

(3) Die Anaphylaxie. By Prof. Ch. Richet. Autorisierte 
Ubersetzung von Dr. med. J. Negrin y Lopez. 
Pp. iv + 221, (Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft m.b.H., 1920.) n.p. 

(4) A Treatise on the Transformation of the Intestinal 

Flora, with Special Reference to the Implantation of 
Bacillus Acidophilus. By Prof. L. F. Rettger and 
H. A. Cheplin. Pp. vii + 135 + yiii plates. (New 
Haven : Yale University Press ; London : Oxford 
University Press, 1921.) 12s. 6 d. net. 

(5) Diagnosis of Protozoa and Worms Parasitic in Man. 
By Prof. R. W. Hegner and Prof. W. W. Cort. 
Pp. 72. (Baltimore, Maryland : The Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
1921.) n.p. 

(1) Prof. Marshall’s volume is a text-book of general 
and applied microbiology. The morphology, cultiva¬ 
tion, and physiology of micro-organisms are first dealt 
with, and an excellent account of these subjects is 
given. If any chapter were to be selected for special 
commendation, we should choose Chapter II., partly 
perhaps, because of its novelty in a work of this kind, 
in which the physical forces involved in biological 
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activities are described. An admirable summary is 
here given of such subjects as ionisation and dis¬ 
sociation, surface tension, adsorption, diffusion, and 
osmosis, colloids, and crystalloids—all of which are 
of fundamental importance for the understanding of 
biological activity. The second half of the book is 
devoted to applied microbiology, and accounts are 
given of micro-organisms in relation to air, water and 
soil, milk and foods, fermentations and disease, includ¬ 
ing the microbial diseases of plants and insects as well 
as those of man and animals. Twenty-five specialists 
in their various subjects contribute to the making of 
the book, and Prof. Marshall has edited and co¬ 
ordinated the whole. We know of no other book 
which in so limited a space gives such an excellent 
account, general and special, of micro-organisms in all 
their aspects. The text contains numerous illustrations. 

(2) The second book on our list deals with micro¬ 
organisms from the practical laboratory standpoint. 
All the procedures employed for the study of micro¬ 
organisms are adequately described, and a series of 
class exercises for the study of organisms is detailed. 
The book forms a valuable practical laboratory manual, 
particularly useful for the teacher. 

(3) Prof. Richet’s book on the difficult subject of 
anaphylaxis is well known, and the volume before us 
is a translation from the French. The phenomena of 
the condition are fully described, the hypotheses of its 
causation are detailed, and a considerable bibliography 
is appended. 

(4) The account of work accomplished in the Sheffield 
Laboratory of Bacteriology, Yale University, consti¬ 
tutes a valuable monograph, and will be indispensable 
to all those working on the microbial flora of the 
intestinal canal. An excellent historical review of the 
subject is given in the opening pages, a copious 
bibliography is appended, and the technique employed 
by the authors is described. The theme investigated 
is the transformation and simplification of the ordinary 
mixed intestinal bacterial flora through the diet, in 
conjunction with the oral administration of cultures 
of bacteria. This was claimed by Metchnikoff to be 
possible by the administration of milk soured with 
the Bacillus bulgaricus; but the authors state they 
invariably failed to accomplish this. By the use, 
however, of Bacillus acidophilus in place of B. bulgaricus , 
the required transformation seemed to be attained. 

(5) Profs, Hegner and Cort have produced a useful 
little book which gives a brief, and on the whole accurate, 
account of the commoner protozoan and helminthic 
parasites of man so far as is required for diagnostic 
purposes ; in this respect the several illustrations are 
a useful adjunct. It is just the book for the clinical 
laboratory and the medical practitioner. 

R. T. Hewlett. 

Insect Pests of the Horticulturalist: Their Nature and 

Control. By K. M. Smith and J. C. M. Gardner. 

Vol. 1 : Onion, Carrot, and Celery Flies. Pp. vi + 

76 +plates. (London: Benn Brothers, Ltd., 1922.) 

7 s. 6 d. net. 

The three pests described in this work are among the 
most serious enemies with which the commercial 
grower has to contend. Unfortunately, no really 
adequate measures for controlling any one of them 
have so far been discovered. The celery-fly, in its 
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